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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 

THIS SOCIETY 

Friends of this Societt will wish to know that its 
call for $15,000 to meet the offer of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace has met with a 
kindly and generous response. There remains only 
about $4,500 yet to be raised, and that within the next 
few weeks, before the amount can be completed. 



The annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the American Peace Society will be held in Wash- 
ington, Friday afternoon, May 27, at 3 o'clock. 



Not only the members, but any friends of the 
American Peace Society, are urged to furnish the 
Editor with any information calculated to promote the 
cause of an international peace of justice. At no time 
throughout its century of effort has its program and 
policies been so openly advocated by men in positions of 
political authority as now. The opportunity for con- 
structive effort is before the American Peace Society as 
never before. The organized intelligence and good-will 
of men may now be expected to turn once more to the 
overthrow of the system that threatens and wrecks the 
hopes of the World. But every unit of energy is needed. 



THE OUTSTANDING NEED 

This country's outstanding need is an era of good 
feeling. We are now in the midst of an era of bad 
feeling. So long as the war party was in the saddle, the 
war being over, such an era was inevitable. During the 
war we as a people reached a maximum of unity, for we 
were actuated by a common purpose. The war being 
over in fact, our armies being disbanded, we took up our 
varying tasks, the war government, the while, remaining 
in control. Under such circumstances we found it diffi- 
cult to readjust ourselves to the problems of peace. Our 
war and civic forces were in conflict. The era of ill 
feeling grew in our midst by leaps and bounds. The 
result was November 2, 1920. 

The era of ill feeling is not ended. Economic read- 
justments at a time of falling prices and reduced wages, 
of unprecedented taxes, of crippled means of transporta- 
tion, of agragrian disappointments, produce their irrita- 
tions both in our economic and political spheres. So 
far as any of these difficulties can be met and solved, 
they can be met and solved only by the application of 
the principle of good will. It is a fact of our history 
that whenever we have suffered especially from ill will 
and conflict in this country it has been when we have 
had in the White House a President unfamiliar with 
the works of Congress. It is fair to presume' that Mr. 
Cleveland, Mr. Eoosevelt, Mr. Taft, and Mr. Wilson 
would have had much less trouble and fared far better 
had they previously served an apprenticeship in the 
House or Senate. Whenever we have had an era of 
good feeling in this country it has been when we have 
had a President familiar at first hand with the ways of 
Congress. Mr. Harding has had six years of experience 
in the United States Senate. He knows the methods, 
the points of view, of the majority of the very men upon 
whom he must depend for legislative action and a 
realizable foreign policy. That is a hopeful immediate 
fact in current politics. 

It was an era of good feeling that made the unanimous 
election of George Washington to the Presidency of the 
United States possible. Following that first administra- 
tion, and due to a variety of causes, there arose, however, 
wide-spread divergencies of opinion leading to party 
divisions, internal and external strifes, and to no little 
ill will. In the campaign between John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson, in 1796, party divisions led to great 
public demonstrations, to a flood of tracts, and to bitter 
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personal attacks. In no more than three years after 
Washington's retirement we were practically at war with 
Prance. The Alien and Sedition Laws of 1798, sym- 
bolic of the temper of that day, gave rise to the Kentucky 
and Virginia resolutions, also symbolic, and, indeed, to 
the overthrow of the Federalists in 1800. The times 
were tense. The great military operations of Napoleon 
had their repercussions in America, and in a short time 
we were at war with Great Britain. Then followed a 
most unsatisfactory peace. 

But out of those dark and threatening times, compli- 
cated by an infinite variety of economic and political 
controversies, there shortly arose a new era, with a more 
united people. Within fifteen years the bitterness had 
largely disappeared. James Monroe became President 
in 1816, with the result that in 1820 he was re-elected 
by an almost unanimous vote in an era of good feeling 
indeed. We may remind ourselves that Mr. Monroe had 
served in the Virginia assembly and in the United States 
Senate; he had been Governor of Virginia; he had 
served as Secretary of State and as Secretary of War. 
Thus, his training was liberal. During his administra- 
tion the United States acquired Florida, enunciated the 
Missouri Compromise, and notified European nations 
that they could not extend their systems to this hemi- 
sphere. And thus Monroe's administration is known in 
our history not only as an era of good feeling, but of 
accomplishment. Furthermore, the interesting fact is 
that that era of good feeling was accompanied by a pro- 
nounced development of national self-consciousness. 

Mr. Harding has not had Mr. Monroe's training ; but 
his experience in the Senate should enable him to work 
in greater harmony with the men at the other end of the 
Avenue than has been possible for a number of our 
Presidents heretofore. We may look upon this as a good 
augury, for the era of good feeling is to follow, if it is 
to be realized at all, a rapprochement between the Exec- 
utive and the Legislative branches of our government. 
The impression in Washington is that Mr. Harding has 
those human qualities necessary to this renewal of 
friendly relations within the government; and, to us 
living in Washington at least, there are many signs that 
an era of good feeling is on the way. The clerk in the 
remotest office of a most obscure department is quite 
likely to tell you that he has sensed a new feeling in the 
air. There seems to be a more elastic step in govern- 
ment circles. There is more laughter in the clubs, along 
the streets. When a few days ago the Postmaster Gen- 
eral opened wide the door of his office to any and every- 
body, he seems to have given expression to a different 
temper in government affairs. The Attorney General's 
refusal to issue the customary note of warning May 1, 
adding that he did not believe in agitating the agitators, 
is another illustration. In his extemporaneous address 



before the American Society of International Law, April 
30, Mr. Hughes feelingly expressed his longing for a 
new era of good will. The Secretary's exact words are 
worth quoting. Pointing out that it is with those who 
keep the torch of reason lifted and not with the poli- 
ticians and the apostles of expediency that the security 
of the country lies, he said : 

We may have abundance of that which is law according 
to the Austinian standard of edicts backed by force or com- 
mands sanctioned by the power of conquerors. We may 
hear much in the next generation of the demand for the ob- 
servance of law that rests upon power, and only upon power, 
as its sanction ; but when shall we see ushered in that reign 
of law that reflects the standards of the enlightened con- 
science of the world, ready to demand only what is justly 
due, ready to contribute all that ought to be given, and 
seeking constantly for the right and justice in that arbiter 
of nations, as well as in the deeds of men, the human heart? 

It is difficult to say when this change began. Senator 
Lodge, back in July, evidently sensed its coming, for in 
his notification speech at Marion he said: "No national 
campaign for the Presidency has ever involved graver 
issues than this one which now lies before us. Upon 
you, sir, will rest the great duty and heavy burden of 
executive authority. We look to you in full confidence 
to lead us and the people of our beloved country out 
from the darkness and confusion which the war has 
brought upon mankind into the light which shines upon 
a nation where peace reigns and the love of justice and 
law and order rules in the hearts of the people." 

President Harding in his inaugural address chal- 
lenged the new era of good feeling when he said : "Our 
supreme task is the resumption of our onward normal 
way. . . . We have no national prejudices, we enter- 
tain no spirit of revenge, we do not hate, we do not 
covet, we dream of no conquest nor boast of armed 
prowess. . . . Out of such universal service will come 
a new unity of purpose, a new confidence and consecra- 
tion. . . . We contemplate the immediate task of 
putting our public house in order. . . . The supreme 
inspiration is the common weal. . . . Service is the 
supreme commitment of life. I would rejoice to acclaim 
the era of the Golden Rule and crown it with the autoc- 
racy of service." 

The need is very apparent. The era of good feeling 
may be about to descend upon us. We are not called 
upon to deceive ourselves. Reason, emotion, plain sense 
teach us that the best things of life thrive in times of 
co-operative effort. As Plato argued, the state is a hu- 
man being, only on a larger scale, possessing identical 
functions and powers. An era of good feeling is due, 
for men know that the realization of their best ambitions 
depend upon it. The need is to talk the new era. 



